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In this wide inlund sea, that hight by name 

The Idle Lake, my wandering ship I row, 

That knows her port, and thither sails by aim, 

Nor care nor fear I how the wind do blow, 

Or whether swift I wend, or whether s!ow ; 

Both slow and swift aiike do serve my tourne, 

Nor swelling Neptune, nor loud-thundering Jove 

Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourne, 
My little boat can safely pass this perilous bourne. 
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A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


Antonios His word is more than the miraculous harp. What impossible matter will he 
make easy next ? 
Sebastian. 1 think he will carry this island home in his pocket, and give it his son for 
an apple ; and sewing the kernels of it in the sea bring forth more islands. 
The Tempest. 


North Pole, Feb. 30, 1820, 
You know, my dear friend, I had always, from 


my childhood, a love of the marvellous, and a great 
passion for adventure. When a boy, there was 
never an old cellar in the neighbourhood, a ruined 
chimney, or a dry well, that I had not explored 
from one end to the other ;—and though I never 
made any discovery, yet I considered it clear from 
these early predilections that I was born one day or > 
other to find out the longitude, or. the north-west 
passage. | 
Having failed in the former attempt, (like the 
celebrated Ditton and Whiston,) though not without 
numberless projects of great ingenuity, I crossed the 
Atlantic in January 1819, with the determination of 
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embarking in one of the discovery ships which were 
then fitting out in England for a northern cruise. I 
accordingly procured a situation on board the Hecla, 
under the command of Lieut. Parry, and sailed in 
the following spring. 

I shall not waste time with ordinary accounts of 
the voyage, a complete narrative of which will no 
doubt be published by our Commodore on his return. 
But, at present, suffice it to say, that towards the 
latter end of August we began to feel the approach 
of winter, and that on the seventeenth day of Sep- 
tember, in N. lat. 79°, and W. long. 67°, we found 
ourselves entangled among huge masses of ice—so 
that the Hecla and the Griper were able to start 
neither tack nor sheet. While thus lying idle, and 
hoping for some breeze to set our prisons in motion, 
I thought of amusing myself with shooting a white 
bear or two—or perhaps a sea-serpent—which in 
those latitudes are as plentiful as the perch we used 
to fish for in Ponkapog pond. So providing myself 
with musket and powder horn, a flask of brandy, 
and abundance of fur, I sallied forth, without say- 
ing a word of my design to any one, upon a vast 
field and mountain of ice. After wandering some 
hours without expending a shot, I bethought myself 
of returning to the ship, and climbed one of the ice 
peaks to obtain a view of the course I should steer. 
But judge my amazement and horrour at finding 
both the ships cleared and already under way ! It 
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was to no purpose that I waved my fur cap, hallooed, 
discharged my piece, and tried all possible means to 
attract the notice of the crews. , Either no one ob- 
served me, or they did not choose to endanger 
themselves again by putting back for a runaway 
landsman. | 

The ships gradually receded—hull, sails,” and 
pennant, successively disappeared ; and I was left 
alone wpon a barren and floating island, with the 
dreadful alternative before me of starving where I 
was with hunger and cold, or slowly descending into 
warmer latitudes, and watching the straitening of 
my prison limits as it was gradually washed and 
frittered away by the waves. Iwas already be- 
striding it in imagination when it had become no 
bigger than a beer barrel, and expecting by some 
sudden roll to be fairly soused into the sea. 

I was used however to making the best of a bad 
bargain, and so sat about studying the comforts of 
an iceberg. In truth it was but a dreary establish- 
ment—rocking and surging in the wind, which 
whistled through its long cavities with a most pite- 
ous moaning, while the sullen ocean was growling 
his thorough-base below. I found, however, a small 
cell, or hollow in the ice, where I was im some de- 
gree sheltered from the piercing cold, and picked 
up a few pieces of timber and a plank which had 
by some accident been thrown upon the island. 
With these, by the help of my gun, I contrived to 
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kindle a fire ; and then killed a young walrus, vul- 
garly called a sea-horse, which I found sleeping on 
the ice ;—so that I was able to cook a dish which 
Epicurus himself might have relished—if he had 
been as hungry as I was. 

All this occupied me some hours ; during which I 
took little notice of the course I was steering. But 
I now found that my seven-decker had doubled a 
small jut, which projected into the sea, and what 
was extremely surprizing, seemed to be beating due 
North, and directly in the wind’s eye. As I had 
nothing better to do, I sat and gazed with more of 
speculation than I was wont upon the strange 
scenery before me. 

To those who are fond of building castles out of 
the summer cloud, I would by all means recommend 
a voyage into the northern seas; as there is an 
infinite deal more variety, more of the sublime, 
more of the grotesque and fanciful, in the clear blue 
ice, which here shoots up like a steeple glittering 
in the sun to the height of a hundred fathom—there, 
floats majestically a huge ruined castle, with its 
moat and drawbridge—its massive archway—its 
mighty battlements—its broken galleries and crum- 
bling towers. Sometimes a whole Dutch city seems 
to be moving over the face of the waters ;—every 
thing square and regular—the shiny roofs just peer- 
ing above the waves—and, upon a nearer view, 
the very terraces and stoops, where I have imagin- 
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ed I could discern the rich burgomaster himself 
puffing his tranquil pipe. And then, by a sudden 
turn of the ice, it would change into an India fleet 
under full sail—royals and studding-sails stretching 
to the wind—every thing full of life and motion. 
Or, as it bore down upon me, some mighty cavern 
would open to my view, where I could distinctly 
see the solemn interiour of a Gothic church ; the 
dark vaulted roof—the long pillared aisle—and the 
pointed window—while the blue rays darting from 
within seemed to shed a glory over the whole. And 
then again the scene would shift to a rich and vari- 
ous landscape—mountains and rivers, fields and 
forests, cities and villages growing into view. 

Far as eye could reach ice gleamed beyond ice in 
a thousand varying hues and fantastic forms; and 
when the sight was strained to catch the last bright 
point in the pale distance, it was relieved only by 
the white luminous streak in the horizon which 
marked the position of ice still beyond. There 
were no bounds to the immensity of the prospect, 
which looked as if some vast continent had been 
broken up and scattered over the face of the ocean. 
Add to this the terrific motion of the strange vessel 
on which I was embarked—the noise of the sea 
dashing against its broken cliffs, or rushing into the 
huge caverns beneath with the rear of a thousand 
cataracts, and then, with an explosion like thunder, 
disgorging itself into the air—the frozen spray 
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rattling as it fell—the tremendous whirlpools which 
threatened to swallow the very mountains which 
occasioned them—the clashing of these mountains 
themselves—the detached pieces of ice shooting up 
from the bottom with a force and velocity which 
almost throws them out of the water—and others 
tumbling hke an avalanche from the top of some 
towering peak and splashing into the waves—the 
huge masses which sunk deepest borne along by the 
undertow, seemingly against wind and tide, as 
by some invisible demon of the deep—the pack-ice 
and shallower fields drifting in an opposite direction 
—the sea at intervals smoking like a furnace—the 
mock suns struggling through the vapour in all 
quarters of the sky—the pale yellow bow dimly 
reflected from a frozen cloud—the strange looming 
of distant shores which seemed to be floating in the 
air—and thick fogs at length turning the long day 
mto a double night ;—the growling of the fam- 
ished bear seeking his prey in solitude and darkness 
—and the bellowing of the walrus who lie in large 
troops along the edge of the ice—and then again 
whole herds of whales spouting into the clouds. All 
these sights and sounds crowded thick upon me; and 
you may laugh when I add to them, (though I assure 
you I thought it no joke,) myriads of mermaids, 
measureless sea-serpents, crachens as big as the ice- 
bergs themselves, and numberless unknown mon- 
sters, taking their pastime in the deep. 
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How long I continued gazing at these prodigies I 
cannot tell. I had no means of measuring time ; 
moon and stars were never seen—and the pale sun, 
which glimmered like a farthing candle through the 
frost-smoke, was wheeling his long course without 
seeming to approach nearer to the horizon. I only 
know that I was compelled many times to repair to 
my dish of walrus; though the strangeness and 
terror of the scene had hitherto kept me from sleep. 
At length, worn out with fatigue, I replenished my 
fire with all the timber I had left, except the plank 
which was to serve for my couch—and stretching 
myself upon its softest side, wrapped in my cloak, 
fell into a profound slumber. Cold is said to dispose 
us to sleep, and I believe I indulged in a nap of a 
day or two, as we are accustomed to measure time in 
our part of the world. In truth, for aught I know, 
I might have slept to the present time, had I not 
been startled by a tremendous shock like that of an 
earthquake. I sprang up, and found my iceberg 
rocking violently under me like a ship in a storm; 
but the sea before me was smooth, and the neigh- 
bouring icebergs unmoved ;—so that I began to fear 
I had got upon the back of a crachen, or that the 
great Leviathan himself was about to carry me to 
his den. But upon casting my eyes back, the whole 
mystery was solved in a minute; there was neither 
storm, earthquake, nor crachen—but | found my 


frigate of ice had been beating against the rim of 
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the great polar basin, of which you have read so 
much in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, 
until its bottom had been completely knocked off— 
so that it just tipped over a little, and effected a 
clear passage. | | 
Here then the great Newtonian problem was prac- 
tically solved ;—-the earth was certainly flattened at 
the poles ;—not as I had always ignorantly imagined 
into the segment of a larger sphere—but I actually 
found myself for the first time in my life upon a per- 
fect plain. I instantly descried a low land, as I 
imagined, just ahead, though in fact it was more 
than a dozen leagues off; for being upon a level, there 
was nothing else to intercept my view quite across 
the basin. Immediately the idea flashed upon my 
mind that chance had pointed out to me the true 
course for visiting the pole, and I determined at all 
hazards to land upon this strange coast, and ascer- 
tain whether there was really any pole there or not. 
My iceberg made but slow progress through a 
sluggish sea of what the sailors term pancakes— 
being circles a few inches in diameter frozen to the 
consistency of mush. But a smacking breeze was 
blowing fresh astern, and together with the current 
set directly upon the island; for such I soon discov- 
ered the land before me to be; and my huge gondola 
at length stranded within a few yards of a half- 
sunken ledge, which scarce reared its dusky and 
misshapen back above the waves. 
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Here, for want of yawl, pinnace, or jolly-boat, 1 
was compelled to embark upon my plank, and using 
the butt of my musket for a paddle, made the best 
of my way to the shore. 

The sun, which for some time had been brushing 
the edge of the horizon with his lower limb, was now 
sunk, as it seemed forever, and the long polar night 
had set in. But the moon and stars shone with an 
intense lustre—a host of meteors were flashing 
across my path—and the streams of northern light, 
which rushed and crackled by me, shot up to the 
zenith. The shore on which I was treading was, if 
possible, more dreary and desolate than the iceberg 
I had left. Not aspire of grass, or of heath, not a 
shrub, or a leaf, appeared upon its surface. All 
was black and barren rock, rent by the intense frost 
mto frightful clefts and chasms, where the thick- 
ribbed ice lay unmelted through the long day. 

] had not proceeded far before I came to a miser- 
able hovel, at the door of which was seated, on 
a bank of ice, an old decrepid man, wrapped up 
in ermine, and yet shivering with cold. He had a 
lean and haggard visage, shrivelled, and twisted into 
knots, while every limb was distorted as if broken 
on the wheel. Though much astonished at the sight 
of any thing in human shape, (if such this hideous 
object could be called,) I ventured to accost him, 
and asked if he could direct me to the North Pole ? 
Without answering a word, he stretched out his 
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knotty hand and grasped my arm. In an instant | 
felt a shock in every limb, as if I had been touched 
by the electric eel. My joints swelled, and seemed 
like his to be starting from their sockets—sharp 
shooting pains flew rapidly from part to part—each 
muscle was paralyzed, and my whole body drawn 
intoacramp. ‘ Mortal,’ said he, ‘thou art bold to 
adventure so far in this difficult and dangerous 
course ; yet many and greater are the perils to be 
passed, ere thou canst reach the great palace of the 
North, where Winter holds his court. Thou art 
now but on the outskirts of his empire, in the region 
of Disease—the regions of Wind, and Storm, and 
Cold, are yet beyond.” Ithen asked him, who he 
was that had power to arrest my progress ? The old 
man answered with a malicious grin, that he was well 
known to many of my countrymen ; and that since 
I had chosen to intrude myself upon his presence, 
he would take care that I did not speedily forget 
him. ‘My name,’ added he, ‘is Rheumatism; and, 
though f am not accustomed thus easily to let mor- 
tals escape out of my hands, in consideration that 
worse evils are in waiting, thou shalt go with this 
little foretaste of my power.’ So saying, the old 
man relaxed his grasp, and I found myself again 
able to draw a long breath; but much worse fitted 
for the prosecution of my design than before ;—since 
my bones are become a perfect barometer—not only 
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subject to all the skyey influences, but even antici- 
pating their changes. 

After escaping out of the clutches of Rheumatism, 
I proceeded some distance over a plain of ice, inter- 
rupted only by deep chasms, or ravines, which 
seemed to have been cracked open by the cold. At 
length, though I thought I had long since left the 
extreme limits of vegetation, | came to an extensive 
forest of dwarfish pines, scarcely higher than my 
head, but so thickly clustered that I with difficulty 
made my way. I had not proceeded far before I 
heard at a distance a great barking, yelping, and 
howling, as you have sometimes heard in the streets 
from: a nocturnal congregation of dogs; and what 
was extremely surprizing, I soon found myself, by an 
unaccountable sort of sympathy, barking, yelping, 
and howling too;—so that I began to fear I had 
got the hydrophobia ; but there was no liquid near 
enough to prove the truth of my suspicions; for 
every thing was frozen as hard as a brick-bat. ‘The 
tumult seemed every moment to grow nearer and 
louder, with a greater variety of discordant sounds ; 
in all of which I found myself taking a part, with 
as little inclination as the enraged musician would 
have joined in Hogarth’s concert of marrow-bones, 
cats, and scissor-grinders. Presently the animals 
themselves made their appearance; and I found 
an immense troop of dogs, wolves, foxes, &c. 
coming towards me, full speed, and open mouthed, 
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as if ready to tear me in pieces. I immediately 
cocked my musket and stood upon the defensive ; 
though with little chance of success against such a 
host ;—when, to my great surprize, they only 
wheeled round in a circle, and there kept me literally 
at bay; for I still felt the same irresistible propen- 
sity to follow them through all the notes of their 
gamut, (which was a very extensive one,) till my 
lungs were as sore as if they had imbibed suiphure- 
ous gas. At length, being very weary of this exercise, 
and fearing some fatal consequence, I determined 
with a desperate effort to force my way through 5 
and keeping my musket ready to discharge at the 
nearest, rushed directly upon them; when, to my 
astonishment again, I found they made no more re- 
sistance than the thin air of which they seemed to 
be a part, and that they were in fact only such 
spiritual dogs as Ariel procured to hunt the drunken 
vagabonds of Milan in his enchanted island. As 
soon as I had passed them, they swept off to the 
farthest extremity of the wood in full chorus. I 
continued to keep them company, though almost dead 
with exhaustion, till they were fairly out of hearing; 
which was not till I had got entirely through the 
forest, and was again upon a plain surface of snow. 
I then began to reflect upon the strangeness of my 
adventure, and came to the conclusion, which I after- 
wards found to be the fact, that these were only 
spirits of disease; that they represented the numer- 
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ous family of Coughs—and that I had been myself 
afflicted with all the varieties of Asthmatic-cough, 
Chin-cough, Whooping-cough, Wheezing-cough, 
Hic-cough, and Hacking-cough, &c. &c. to the end 
of the chapter. 

Whilst I was still reflecting upon the strangeness 
of the occurrence, my path was suddenly crossed, 
by a female, whose profile I thought, as I first caught 
it in the moonbeam, the most beautiful I had ever 
beheld. Her features were exquisitely shaped ; 
she had a delicate vermilion on her cheek, and a 
brilliant lustre in her large blue eye, while her 
slender figure was the very symbol of delicacy and 
grace. But, as she turned towards me, the face, 
which had seemed so lovely, grew thin and hag- 
gard ; the nose was. pinched as in the agonies of 
death ; the cheek-bones seemed to be rising out 
of the cheeks—the eyes to be starting from their 
sockets—and the tall, lean figure was bent almost 
to a hoop. She was clothed withall in a robe of 
frost-work, so fine and trazs,arent, that it did not 
conceal the decay that it covered;—her limbs were 
emaciated to the last degree—so that in some places 
the bone had burst through the white skin that was 
stretched upon it—and instead of the large swelling 
bosom, there was a deep hollow in her breast where 
I perceived a coiled viper draining her heart’s blood. 
I grew sick at the sight ;—for I was moved to pity 
rather than to fear. But presently her figure 
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seemed to grow taller than life—she looked at me 
with a ghastly smile—and when she raised her long 
thin arms, as to embrace me, I perceived her fingers 
were talons which she threatened to plunge into my 
breast. I immediately knew her to be Hectic s— 
I was terrified at the thouglit ;—my strength sud- 
denly forsook me—I hid my face in my cloak, and 
sank upon the snow. But I still heard her bones 
rattle as she walked by me ; and the sounds gradual- 
ly died away. 

After I had sufficiently recovered my strength, I 
rose, and walked on. But I will not fatigue you 
with an endless account of all the terrifying forms 
I met with in the region of disease. The last I have 
attempted to describe was by far the most formida- 
ble, and I shall never forget her look, (though I 
should live seven centuries,) when she had grown 
as tall as the Old South steeple, and displayed her 
long talons, which I almost felt in my side. 

I now thought I had escaped all difficulties worth 
thinking of, and was travelling cheerfully onward 
over a sparkling waste of untrodden snow—admir- 
ing the clear lustre of the stars, which seemed 
greater, and brighter, as well as more numerous, 
than I had ever observed them before, at the same 
time that the lights of the North were waving 
all around me, like the numberless streamers of a 
gallant fleet, or uniting in mid-sky, and forming a 


crown of glory over my head. Soon, however, a 
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slight vapour appeared to be floating in the air; 
but it rather added than took any thing from the 
splendour of the scene, by presenting me with ma- 
ny curious refractions of light, as well as the faint, 
but beautiful tints of a lunar bow, which I had 
never before seen. 

The vapour at length began to descend; and I 
felt little icy particles in the air, as if the whole at- 
mosphere had been suddenly congealed, pelting 
and pricking against my face, like the points of so 
many fine cambric needles. I protected myself as 
well as I could with my cloak of sables, and push- 
edon. The thickness of the vapour increased at 
every step; and at length dark and heavy clouds 
wrapped me inareal night. After a little time 
there arose suddenly a tremendous storm of snow. 
Instead of falling in flakes, as with us, it appeared. 
to come bushel-baskets-full ata time—so thick and 
heavy, that I thought a whole avalanche had been 
broken over my head. In a few moments | was up to 
my middle at every plunge. I floundered on how- 
ever, sometimes digging my way with both hands, 
and sometimes rolling into one of the large chasms 
which were now concealed, and expecting each time 
to be buried alive. 

The weather at length assumed a still more se- 
rious cast. Hitherto the snow had been suffered 
to fall almost perpendicularly, and did not lie more 


than three or four feet on a level ;—but now it came 
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driving before the wind, which blew from all points 
of the compass at once, making such tremendous 
eddies and sweeps, that the snow-drifts became 
more formidable than the moving sands of the great 
African desert in a whirlwind. Here were a few 
feet of bare ice, and there a huge heap of covering 
for it, which I had not eye-sight enough left 
to see the top of. 1 should never have been 
able to live through it, had it not become suddenly 
calm. 

1 had now surmounted the last snow-hill, and was 
congratulating myself on the prospect of plain sail- 
ing again, when, without any warning at all, it began 
to hail most terrifically. You would have thought 
the sky were made of ice, and had suddenly fallen ; 
for the hail-stones came, not like bullets, or pigeons’ 
eges, or any such vulgar subjects of comparison, 
but in lumps of six or eight inches diameter, more 
or less, so that my brains would certainly have been 
dashed out, but for the thickness of fur which I roll- 
ed over them. On this part of my tour I can only 
say, that I escaped without any broken bones, 
though sorely battered.and bruised. 

When the hail had ceased, and the clouds were 
gradually rolling away, I found I had arrived at a 
large mountain of ice, in the side of which there 
was a vast arch-way; and within I could perceive 
crags of ice piled upon each other, so as to form a 
rude sort of steps. This I immediately concluded 
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must be the entrance to the palace of Winter, in the 
eentre of which I had no doubt of finding the long- 
sought-for pole. All difficulties, thought I, must 
now be over, and I cannot but meet hospitable treat- 
ment at the hands of his frozen majesty, after the 
infinite pains I have put myself to see him. But, 
as I approached the arch-way, which was built of a 
dark grey ice, silvered at the edges with frost, I felt 
a strong and piercing wind breathing out of the cav- 
ern, and increasing as I advanced, till it almost blew 
me from the ground. I instantly knew that.I must 
have arrived at the chamber of the winds, and, 
looking upward, I beheld a crowd of spirits drawn 
up in the threshold to oppose my passage, who were 
blowing at me with all their might. Two, who stood 
foremost in the group, were particularly formidable. 
The nearest of these, who had just crawled out of a 
deep and murky den upon my right, had a dark, 
sour, weatherbeaten face, which I could but just dis- 
cern through the thick mist in which he was envel- 
oped, and under which I observed him endeavour- 
ing to conceal a rough and ragged-edged knife. I 
immediately recognized him as one of the great 
leaders of the Winds, known with us by the name 
of North-Easter; who is accustomed to sit and 
watch at the entrance of our cities and harbours 
for whole weeks together ; and if peradventure he 
should catch any unlucky wight upon his way un- 
protected by an impenetrable coat of mail, he 
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pounces upon him, as a spider upon his prey, 
wraps hym in his mantle of fog,.as in a cobweb, 
drags him to his den, and there murders him at leis- 
ure with his dull and torturing implement of death. 

The other I took to be Boreas. He was a 
tall, active, athletic-looking fellow, with a fine 
open countenance, though exceedingly fierce, and 
in his right hand he brandished a double-edged 
sword, that was as bright and as sharp as a razor. 
I took care not to get quite within its reach, though 
as he sometimes made a blow at me, I felt myself al- 
most cut in twain by the mere wind of the stroke. 

While I stood hesitating on the course to be 
pursued in this extremity, a figure, clothed in black 
armour, made its appearance in the back ground. 
As it drew nearer, | perceived that it was a short, 
thick-set, middle-aged man, of a grave demeanour, 
and rather a heavy-moulded countenance, but about 
whom there was still something uncommonly attrac- 
tive; for, as he beckoned me to him, which he did 
without altering a muscle of his face, I felt myself 
moving in the same sort of way, and with as little 
will of my own, as the straws on an electric plate. 
My musket first started off in a right line with its 
muzzle towards him—and then, as if pulled by an 
irresistible weight, the arm which was holding it 
followed ;—one of my legs next flew up at right-an- 
gles to the other—and presently my whole frame 
began to glide along—like one of the side-scenes of 
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a theatre—with an accelerated velocity——the winds 
opening to the right and left for my passage—until 
IY came musket and leg slap up against the grave 
gentleman in black. I was about to apologize for 
the awkwardness of the situation. But he had turn- 
ed his back upon me at the instant of our meeting, 
and without uttering a single syllable, or seeming to 
mind the shock in the least, began to climb the steep 
and slippery ascent, drawing me after him, without 
stopping to permit any change of position, in the 
same odd and mysterious way. Surely, thought I, 
(for I did not dare to open my lips,) this can be no 
less than that mighty wizard of the north, whom we 
are accustomed to call Magnetism ! 

The huge cavern, into which we were travelling, 
grew darker and darker as we receded from its en- 
trance, till at length we were in perfect gloom ; when 
a dazzling light flashed suddenly before me, and I 
beheld a little above a most beautiful female, clad 
in a robe of fire, leaping from crag to crag, in a thou- 
sand fantastic attitudes, and constantly daneing be- 
fore us, like the celebrated Will-of-the-Wisp. | No- 
thing could be more resplendent than the arched 
roof of icicles, and the pale green pillars which sup- 
ported it, illuminated by this living flame, which 
glanced and glittered from every peak. From the 
brilliance of the figure—the rapidity and eccentric- 
ity of her motions, I took her to be Electricity ; and 
I could plainly perceive from certain side-long glan- 
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ves and Coquettish airs, that she had taken a great 
shine to my sable conductor. 

We had now arrived at the height of our ascent, 
and proceeded with great rapidity through a spa- 
cious gallery, whose walls were ornamented with a 
curious tracery of the purest snow upon a dark 
ground of ice. From the farther end of this galle- 
ry there came a sound as of many waters; at first 
low and indistinct, but: increasing as we advanced 
to a hideous and terrific roar. At length a sudden 
turn in the gallery opened to our view a scene mag- 
nificent beyond description. ‘There was an immense 
lake, or inland ocean—in which whales, and ser- 
pents, and all the monsters of the northern deep, 
larger than any I had yet seen, were spouting and 
sporting about :—and this, not under the open air. 
but beneath a fretted vault of ice, propped, at the 
height of a thousand feet, by crags piled on crags, 
to an immeasurable distance. From the tops, in ma- 
ny places, large streams of water were bursting 
through the solid wall, and falling in tremendous 
cataracts, dashed from point to point into the lake. 
On some of the tallest cliffs the bear was stalking 
grim and solitary; and on others the huger mam- 
moth was striking his long tusk into the ice. And 
though no ray of externa! light had ever penetrat- 
ed these icy walls, the whole scene was strong- 
ly illuminated by the meteors which perpetually 
flashed from side to side. At a distant point, which 
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seemed as if it might be the centre of the lake, arose 
a throne of magnificent dimensions, and on which 
the fairy work of frost had been most exquisitely 
performed. Such was the palace of Winter ! 

My conductors having left me to myself, I had 
just climbed a small peak to obtain a better view of 
it, when a loud rushing came through the long gal- 
lery, and in an instant the whole company of Winds 
entered with a tremendous uproar, and spread them- 
selves over the lake. Close upon these followed in- 
numerable spirits of Cold, Storm, and Tempest— 
Magnetism and Electricity, and their daughter, the 
fair Aurora of the North—and at length I saw Win- 
ter himself making his triumphal entry. He was.a 
little, withered, weazle-faced old fellow, with beard 
and brow of icicles—a wreath of snow-balls.on his 
head—a shaggy bear-skin thrown across his shoul- 
ders, and a red fox-tail tied about his neek ; and 
he rode in a little richly-frosted sledge, drawn by 
six rein-deer. Yet his appearance was altogether 
so diminutive and contemptible, that I could net but 
wonder what so many brave spirits could find in 
him to make a god of. But 1 soon met with an ar- 
gumentum ad hominem, which was not to be resist- 
ed. ‘The temperature, before he entered, appear- 
ed—(after the long experience I had had in polar 
climates—) quite comfortable ;—but now the whole 
atmosphere became chilled by his breath with a cold 
more intense than I had ever conceived of ;—I felt. 
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myself freezing to the spot on which I stood ;—and 
where before there was only uproar and tumult, in 
an instant, every thing became motionless and still. 
The sea was converted into a perfect mirrour of ice 
—the cataracts were hushed, and hung in glassy 
sheets—the monsters of the deep appeared like stat- 
ues on its frozen surface—and the water which they 
were in the act of spouting, stood solid in the air. 
There was neither motion nor sound throughout the 
immeasurable hall, while the monarch of this waste 
was moving slowly onward to his throne. 

You wonder perhaps how I contrived, with the 
thermometer a hundred degrees below nothing, to 
keep breath in my body. But this, in truth, was 
no contrivance of mine; for nothing saved me from 
turning into a pillar of ice, but the presence of Elec- 
tricity ; who, seeming to have taken a marvellous 
liking to me, stuck close to my side ;—and in these 
regions she is a very comfortable companion, I as- 
sure you. 

As soon as his serene majesty, (for so he might 
well be called in the present tranquillity of his 
reign,) had fairly taken his seat, the bright Nymph 
of the North, who is here, for brevity’s sake, called 
the Roarer, from the great noise she makes in the 
display of her fire-works, shot up behind him with 
the most brilliant glory imaginable; while all the 
spirits saluted him with a cry of, ‘ Hail, Winter! 
King of the North! All Hail!’ At this, his majes- 
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ty, who is remarkably fond of a practical joke, 
merely nodded his head; and immediately there fell 
a shower of hailstones which threatened to batter his 
whole pavement to pieces. This is called by the 
wags of the palace performing the hailstone chorus, 
and is considered so good a thing as to be regularly 
repeated once every year. 

The old fellow himseif, instead of being annoyed 
in the least at this pitiless pelting, shook the hail- 
stones from his iron sides with the greatest com- 
posure ; and, as soon as the sprinkling was over, 
stroking his long icicles, delivered the following 
address. 

‘Hearts of ice! and mighty ministers of cold in 
the centre of all frost assembled! Whilst you, for 
these six moons past, have been sweating and melt- 
ing beneath the sun, We, though residing at our 
southern pole, have not been unmindful of your 
sufferings. 

‘We congratulate you on our return; and more 
particularly at this momentous juncture, when a 
mortal has for the first time dared to breathe in our 
dominions. 

‘We regret to observe the vast inroads which 
have been made upon our territory, during our in- 
evitable absence, by Summer and his myrmidons : 
at the same time that we return you our thanks for 
the coolness with which you have uniformly met 


the enemy on the ocean and in the field—the steadi- 
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ness with which you have repelled his warmest 
attacks—and the rapidity with which you have re- 
paired the breaches he had made in our icy bar- 
ricrs. It only remains that you should follow up 
the advantages you have gained, and drive him, if 
possible, into the African deserts, or across the 
isthmus of Darien. 

‘We take occasion, in the presence of this ad- 
venturous stranger, to invite your more especial 
consideration of the state of our North American 
frontier ; upon which it has become highly umpor- 
tant that we should inflict a signal example of our 
power. Scarcely two hundred suns have set since 
we possessed in that region a wide extent of snow, 
on which we were enabled to maintain our outposts 
during a great part of the day. We regret to 
learn, that since the settlement of a small colony 
of whites upon its coasts, our ministers have been 
daily growing more and more remiss : insomuch, 
that we are now completely routed from the shores 
of the Rappahannock, and even the bay of Shaumut 
with its hundred isles, is scarcely hardened by our 
frosts. ‘The inhabitants of that whole territory are 
already beginning to congratulate themselves on 
what they are pleased to term, in their barbarous 
dialect, “* an amelioration of climate;”’ and what is 
still more to be lamented, the vanity of these rep- 
tiles has induced them to attribute the change, in a 
great measure, to their own diminutive efforts—the 
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cutting away of a few forests which afforded shelter 
to our troops, and the kindling of a few fires, as if 
to intimidate us! at our approach. Encouraged by 
their imaginary success, they are now big with 
schemes of more fatal rebellion. Some have spent 
their whole lives in contriving stoves, and furnaces, 
and other deadly instruments of torture for this 
diabolical purpose. Others have learned the art of 
converting water into fire ; so that they will be able 
to furnish fuel from the inexhaustible stores of the 
ocean. A still bolder spirit among them has actual- 
ly proposed to explore the mediterraneous commu- 
nication between our northern and our southern 
realms; and then, forsooth, they will obtain an act 
of Congress to regulate the climates of the globe ! 

‘We therefore order that Boreas set forward 
immediately with such of our land forces as are in 
readiness, and lay the country under snow ; while 


‘ our grand admiral North-Easter is to sail round 


with a squadron of icebergs, to blockade their har- 
bours, and spread destruction over their coasts. 
But that our generosity may be manifested at the 
same time that We acquaint them with our strength, 
We shall allow the bold intruder, who has ventured 
within our palace gates, to remain about our person, 
while We continue at our northern court. We com- 
mand you, therefore, on pain of banishment, that he 
be allowed to participate in the revels of the night, 
and have safe conduct at the earliest dawn.’ 
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The speech, being thus concluded, was received 
with a thunder of applause ;—the bears growled— 
the mammoths roared—and the Winds whistled ;— 
while Electricity gave a peal which made the ice 
crack again. 

I have now resided near the court of St. Bruin 
for several months, and have, in that time, become 
pretty well acquainted with most of its strange in- 
habitants, and made many interesting discoveries, 
which I shall communicate more fully on my return. 

I do not at present think of leaving this place 
before day-break—which will be in about three 
weeks. But you need not trouble yourself to write, 
since, as it is, I get all the news from all quarters ; 
for the Winds are continually scouring the globe, 
and never fail to bring back some strange piece of 
intelligence or other. Boreas I find, by the way, 
upon farther acquaintance, quite a shrewd fellow— 
a little rough in his manner to strangers—but pleas- 
ant enough when you get used to him. North- 


_ Easter, on the contrary, is a sour, malignant, dis- 


comfortable curmudgeon as ever I met with in 
my life ; and has besides, for what reason I know 
not, a particular spite against Bostonians. He 
has consented, however, to carry my letter for 
me, which he will deliver safe in a few days— 
and this is the only good office he ever does for 
any one. 
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Adieu. Itis quite uncertain where | shall write 
from next, as I have some thoughts of exploring 
Symmes’ Hole, and have likewise partly entered 
into a compact with Electricity to visit one of the 
planets. 


Yours truly. 
Tom. HAZARD. 
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RUINS OF ROME. 


———— falsis terroribus impiet, 
Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, 
Hor. 


Ir fell to my lot to entertain the Club at my 
lodgings last ‘Tuesday evening ; the conversation 
took a quiet turn, and after having talked of Dante 
and Petrarch, one of our companions interested us 
so much by a description of the ruins of Rome, that 
though the four married members glided out under 
cover of the smoke at eleven, those of us who are 
less happy beguiled another hour in thinking 
and talking of that mighty nation, whose ruins are 
so much more magnificent than the prime of those 
who have succeeded. At midnight all had left 
me ; the long snuffs of the candles were burning 
dimly through the smoke, and I sat a few moments 
longer regretting that I could not see the scenes 
that seem to make every one who visits them some- 
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thing of a poet, a scholar, or at least a connoisseur. 
‘ They were a great people,’ thought. 1, ‘ and one 
certainly might learn from their ruins.something of ° 
the causes of their greatness ; perhaps too those 
causes have not passed away forever: I would 
willingly live five years less, te see Rome, though 
but for a day.’ 

Overcome with sleep, my head sank on the ta- 
ble as I half thought and half said this, and it 
seemed to me, as I began to dream, that I had said 
it to a companion with whom I was travelling : 
‘You shall see it,’ replied he, ‘and not live an hour 
the less. Rome is not far off.’ I had now got so 
thoroughly asleep that change of place was as easy 
as shifting a scene, and I was not at all surpris- 
ed to find myself so near the accomplishment of my 
wishes ; nor did I feel the least curiosity about my 
new companion, till turning to renew the conversa- 
tion, I was struck with his long thin visage and sin- 
gular dress. His person was wrapped in a red 
robe of large and graceful folds ; on his head he 
wore a close cloth cap of the same colour, with 
triangular pendant ears, and over it a wreath of 
laurel. There was something about the face and 
dress that I remembered, though the sepulchral 
tones of his voice had not reminded me of any one | 
knew. Still I could almost call his name, and 
when it suddenly occurred to me, I cried out in his 
own language : | : 
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‘Or se’ tu quel Alighieri, e quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar si largo fiume ? 
Oh degli altri poeti onore e lume !’ 


fis features relaxed into a ghastly smile—* I am 
Dante Alighieri, and though I do not merit the en- 
comium I paid to the Mantuan bard, if you will go 
with me we will see together the ruins you so much 
desire to visit. And perhaps I can explain them as 
well as another, for though I attribute to the Roman 
“lo bello stile che m’ a fatto onore,” i miei belli pen- 
sierty | owe more to the study of Rome.’ 

I cannot describe with what awe I gazed on the 
Gothic visage of the father of Italian poetry, nor 
the delight with which I anticipated the sight of 
the more recent ruins of Rome, transported back, 
as I'seemed to be, to the middle ages. But I was 
surprised, as we approached, to discover how much 
I had been deceived in the topography of the 
Campagna; instead of a city in the midst of a vast 
plain through which rolled the Tiber, I saw a pen- 
insula connected with the main land by only a little 
strip of marsh, over which ran the narrow paved 
road on which we were travelling; and of the 
seven hills, [ could distinguish but three, and those 
very insignificant. 

‘ But tell me, my guide,’ said I, * how is this ? 
I am rejoiced indeed to find the Tiber so consid- 
erable.a stream; but where are the seven hills of 
Rome ? and where —’ 
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‘ Have patience,’ replied he, we shall see all in 
time; let us first examine the nearest objects. This 
road is the Appian way, and these on each side are 
the Pomptine marshes.’ 

I was greatly surprized and mortified at this in- 
telligence, for the Appian way seemed to me but a 
sorry pavement between two dusty roads, and nowise 
equal to the encomiums I had read of it; and for the 
marshes, they were disagreeable enough indeed, but 
far from a terrible or even desolate object. Howev- 
er, | consoled myself with the thought that I should 
soon be paid for this disappointment, and continued 
my inquiries : 

‘ And if this be the Appian way, where are the 
sepulchres of which I have heard so much ?’ 
-~ * Do you not see,’ answered he, ‘ on each side, 
a-semicircular space that seems to have been for- 
merly enclosed ? Those are the cemeteries of the 
Romans, and you may still trace their tombs.’ 

‘What!’ cried I, ‘ are those little blue stones, 
that scarcely peer above the grass, the only memo- 
rials of the mighty dead? I should hardly think 
Cicero would have been so much affected by the 
sight of these tombs ; but no doubt they were a 
people easily excited to noble feelings, even by such 
humble objects. But I am anxious to see something 
more characteristic of their public virtues—lead me 
to their temples.’ : 


‘There is one not far off,’ said Dante. 
No. 4. 20 
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We passed through the suburbs without seeing 
any thing remarkable ; the road was bordered on 
each side by nameless and shapeless ruins, appar- 
ently of the meaner kind of habitations. At last 
we saw on the left the remains of a large brick 
building, which still had the fragment of a tower, 
though of diminutive proportions. 

‘ And what is this °’ . said I. 

‘ This is a temple, about which there has been 
much dispute ; some have insisted, from certain 
appearances in the lower part, that it was sacred to 
the god of Eating ; others, resting their hypothe- 
sis on the upper portion, maintain it was a temple 
of Apollo or the Muses, from the figures of musical 
instruments on the walls; and even some fragments 
of that description are said to have been found 
here. ‘There are certainly marks of its having 
been a place of worship, but who was the presiding 
divinity is now unknown. This tower, however, 
will give us a good prospect of an interesting part 
of Rome.’ 

We climbed the steps with difficulty, and looked 
round; I was still greatly disappointed at the view, 
though my companion seemed rapt in extacy, and 
burst out into a long Italian impromptu in praise of 
the glories of Rome. As soon as his enthusiasm 
had a little subsided, I began to ask explanations of 
all I saw : 
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‘What is that barbarous brick building on the 
right, surmounted by seven spires, and adorned 
with crosses, and patches, and strips of marble ? 
Surely that must be a barrack or stable erected by 
the barbarians.’ 

‘That,’ said my companion, with a look of re- 
proach and indignation, ‘ is a Roman temple, and 
it little becomes us of this degenerate age to cen- 
sure the works of our masters. What you think 
marble at this distance, is indeed nothing but plas- 
ter; but, undoubtedly, the marble has fallen out or 
been removed. The destination of this temple is 
also unknown; you may see by the inscription, 
when you approach it, that it was dedicated to a 
triple divinity—but whether to Diana, or any one 
of the other trios, no proof remains.’ 

‘ Surely,’ said I, unable to contain my disap- 
pointment, ‘I should rather think, from its architec- 
ture, it was the den of the three-headed Cerberus 
or the furies, than sacred to the mild and beautiful 
powers of the sky.—But what is that hill before 
us, a little to the left, covered with ruins ?’ 

‘That,’ answered he, with an appropriate 
solemnity, ‘is the Capitoline mount, and those are 
the ruins of the Capitol.’ . 

‘Of the Capitol!’ cried I, ‘ by Jupiter, I thought, 
by the great copper kettle turned upside down, 
which I see in the middle of it, that this had been 
an old distillery or sugar-house.’ 
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‘ Kettle !’ answered the poet in great wrath— 
‘that is the dome of the Capitol, and was spared 
even by the barbarians.’ 

‘ I beg pardon, father,’ said I, ‘ for my mistake, 
and I confess that, although the remains of the 
building somewhat disappoint me, the situation is 
beautiful, and well deserves the description of your 
great master; which, I suppose, is a better picture 
of it now than when it was written.’ 

This acknowledgment restored my guide’s good 
humour, and he immediately began to chant the 
lines, ‘ Hinc ad Tarpeiam &c.’ and for aught I 
know would have gone on to the end of the book, 
if I had not interrupted him : 

‘if that be the Capitol, this beautiful green 
field, bordered with trees and spotted with cows, 
must be the forum, since called the Campo Vac- 
cino.’ 

‘ No,’ said he, ‘ the forum is more distant ; this 
is the Campus Martius, the school of Roman 
glory; and here on our left, (pointing to a little low 
yellow building, supported by blue pillars of prepos- 
terous proportions, which seemed to be an imita- 
tion of some warlike mstrument, and topped by a 
long pole)—that is the temple of Mars.’ 

‘God of battles!’ cried I, ‘and did your own 
favourite people raise such a pitiful temple as that 
to your worship ! indeed, father, if your informa- 


tion be not very accurate, I should rather think 
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this was the straw hut of the son of Mars, which 
was so fondly preserved by the Romans, and which, 
if I remember right, stood beneath the Capitoline 
hill—’ 

‘ It may be that we are both right,’ said Dante, 
‘for I confess the edifice is not splendid ; perhaps 
the Romans thought to reverence Romulus by turn- 
ing his cottage into a temple in honour of his fath- 
er: an idea you will certainly allow to be wor- 
thy of that great people.’ 

‘At least,’ answered I, ‘it was ingenious, 
besides being economical.—But what is that noble 
stone building before us, that faces the Campus 
Martius and the Capitol ? What beautiful Ionic 
pillars! and how simple and severe are its orna- 
ments! this is indeed worthy of the Romans ;—a 
eritic might perhaps find it faulty, but it is certain- 
ly beautiful.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the poet, ‘ this was the temple of the 
supreme divinity of Rome, and it is magnificent 
even in ruins ; for though it seems nearly perfect, 
the statues have fallen from the pediment, and the 
bas relief in front is hardly perceptible.’ 

‘I begin, indeed,’ I replied, ‘to have more 
respect for these Romans, for I see another proof 
of their greatness here on the left ; what is that 
mole stretching across the Tiber °’ 


‘ A public road or bridge, and those gaps which 
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you see were the sites of mills where corn was 
ground for the people.’ 

‘It is a great work,’ said I, ‘ and reminds me of 
the description of the Portus Julius and bridge of 
Caligula at Puteoli; the treasury of Rome must 
have been rich when this was built.’ 

‘ This mole was not built at the public expense ; 
it was the work of individuals.’ | (1 

‘That is still more noble; has history preserv- BE 
ed the names of the patriotic citizens who provided : 
the public with this magnificent avenue, and made 
it by its mills subservient to the subsistence of the 
poor?’ 

‘You seem to misunderstand the matter a little,’ 
said Dante; ‘this road, though built originally 
at private expense, was supported and finally 
paid for by the public, by the tax which the pro- 
prietors were allowed to impose on those who 
passed over it ; and the mills were useful to the 
poor in the same manner.’ 

‘You astonish me; what! were individuals 
allowed to own the roads and bridges of Rome? 
Who then owned the temples ?’ 

‘ Individuals also—all those who could pay for 





a share.’ 
‘Well, I am more and more confoundéd ; I a 
a. 4 
know not what to think of these Romans.—’ re 


We descended from the tower and wandered 4 
about the city, but saw few traces of its greatness. 
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I asked for the forum, and I was shown a little dirty 
square, hedged in by the meanest buildings, and 
looking like a shambles—somewhere about there, I 
was told, was the place of assemblage of the Roman 
people. I had heard that the temple of Fortune 
was near it, and I was directed to one of the meanest 
buildings of the square, on which was a scurvy 
picture of the goddess scattering money among 
beggars—I looked for the public baths, but their 
situation was not remembered, though one person, 
whom I met, impudently pointed out to me a little 
black brick building as the remains of them. Al- 
most in despair, I inquired for the aqueducts ; these, 
I was told, were easily found, and I was desired to 
jump down into a hole which had been opened in 
one of the streets, and peep into a rotten pine log. 

I turned round in a rage to my companion, and 
saw, instead of his grim visage, the face of my 
friend, the editor, laughing in such peals as soon 
waked me from my dream. ‘ Truly,’ said I, as I 
rubbed my eyes, ‘! fear Boston would make a poor 
figure in ruins.’ 


nec 9. 1919 
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